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skills as well as for developing responsible behavior. Besides the
chores of chopping and bringing in firewood, emptying ashes, haul-
ing water, husking corn, etc., instruction in more specialized tasks
begins.
From about the age of eight on, children of the two sexes tend to
be separated a good deal of the time. Each group is trained in
certain skills by their elders of the same sex. (This fits with ideas
which have many other expressions. For example, Navaho folk say
that boys look like their father or their father's parents, girls like
their mother or her family. Little girls, from cradle age on, dress as
exact replicas of their mothers. Boys imitate their fathers in every
detail of costume.) Girls learn to cook and to tend children under
the supervision of their mothers and other women relatives. They
begin to card and spin at about ten and to weave a little later. In-
terest and aptitude are reinforced by such remarks as, "She is a
good little weaver." Youngsters of both sexes get instruction and
experience in animal husbandry and in planting and weeding crops.
Fathers teach their sons the care of horses, agriculture, house-build-
ing, leather work, and other male skills. Apprenticeship as a silver-
smith, however, seldom begins in any very serious sense until the
late teens, though a smith will naturally use his younger sons to as-
sist him in various nontechnical chores. Navaho children seem to
have considerable skill in most types of handiwork and to show aes-
thetic gifts in painting and the like. Kuipers found that Navaho
youngsters manifested greater sensitivity to geometric design than
the average white child of the same age.
An eleventh-grade girl remembers her childhood training thus:
In the summer time when daddy works on the farm, my brother and
I we used to go around with daddy where ever he goes, I was very
interested in every thing my daddy does. I used to don't like to stay at
home with mother, because she sometimes asks me to card the wool and
wash the dishes, etc. I did all these things in 1927 when I was five years
old. In 1928 I kind of got interested in all the things that my mother
does. When she puts up a loom to start a rug, I used to watch and try
to learn how she puts in all those yarn. When she gets up to rest or to
cook, I would get in there and try to do what she did, but I make mis-
takes, and she would get after me.
Children in their early teens sometimes work very hard indeed.
This is particularly true when families are small or when older mem-